ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 6310$ 


Mr. James Mosley, Librarian 14 January 1994 

St. Bride Printing Library 

Bride Lane 

Fleet Street 

London EC4 England 

Dear Mr. Mosley: 

The American Antiquarian Society has referred me to you to 
solve a typography matter. I am writing a history of the $ sign. 

It has long been stated that the first printed use of the 
dollar sign was in 1797 in Lansingburgh, New York in The American 
Accomotant by Chauncey Lee. The form of this symbol for dollar is 
not the conventional dollar sign. It is a short worm shape with 
pointed vertical ends across two parallel slanting lines. It was 
never used again in America. I enclose several examples. You will 
note they are different in shape sometimes and apparently not all 
from the same matrix. There are no facts as to whether this symbol 
was cast in America, but certainly the balance of the type in the 
book is European. 

I have been unable to find Lee's dollar symbol on any American 
type specimen sheet. The true $ sign began in print in America in 
1799. 

Can you advise me where the various type fonts in this book 
were bought and from whom ? Then can you tell me whether this 1797 
dollar symbol is a European ornament, a scientific, math or almanac 
symbol or otherwise. Is it used in any English or Scottish 
printings or specimen sheets. 

The symbol Lee used was never used again in America in any 
printed item we can locate. 

Can you solve this problem. We would be very grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 



enclosures 

EPN/ts 


Eric P. Newman 





Corporation of London 

St Bride Printing Library 

Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London EC4Y8EE 
phone 071-353 4660 fax 071-583 7073 


20 January 1994 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St Louis 
Missouri 63105 
USA 


Dear Mr Newman, 

I enclose some material relative to the matter you raise in your 
letter of 14 January. 

The types used in Lee's Amer ican Accomptant all appear to me to follow 
the style set by the Fry typefoundry in London when they adapted the 
types of John Baskerville. The text size seems to me to match, more or 
less, the Long Primer No. 1 or No. 2 in the Specimen of Printing Types 
by Edmund Fry and Co. (London, 1788), from which I have made the 
enclosed photocopies. However, 'more or less' is as precise as I can 
be. Although some characters match very closely indeed, including the 
very peculiar italic g, certain others do not (the long s has a bar in 
Lee's book, but not in the Fry specimen), and there seems to me to be 
a greater contrast between thick and thin in the type of Lee's book. 
The difference of just one character does not always invalidate an 
identification (characters are often altered by founders) and it is 
always difficult to judge fine detail from photocopies, but there 
remains an element of doubt. 

It is just possible, therefore, that the type is from another foundry, 
probably British, that had made an imitation of Fry's type. I seem to 
recall that the early types of Robert Thorne, who produced specimens 
in 1794 and 1798, are closely modelled on Fry's, but we do not have 
copies of these and I cannot check my impression. 

However, I am not sure how far the provenance of this type has any 
bearing on your main question concerning the origin of Lee's dollar 
sign. I presume that you know the article by P. J. Conkwright, 'Binney 
& Ronaldson's $ sign', in Pri nting & Graphic Arts, vol. 3 (1955), pp. 
59-61. Conkwright was convinced that each of Lee's symbols was indi¬ 
vidually engraved, not cut as a typefounders' punch and cast like type 
from a mould and matrix, and I must admit that the variation between 
each symbol in the copies that you have sent does tend to lend support 
to this idea. It may seem a very laborious thing to do, but in this 
period just before the establishment of a flourishing American 
typefounding industry it may have been the simplest option. 

Conkwright reproduces the table in which Lee sets out his set of 
symbols for 'mills', cents, dimes and dollars. Except for the single 
shilling stroke / they do not appear in the printer's fount. It seems 
to me that they are logically developed, from / to // and then // with 
first a thin solid 'worm' and lastly the thicker, open worm. 




You ask whether this symbol had previously appeared as either an orna¬ 
ment or a symbol for some other purpose, and I have no definite answer 
to offer you. I do not know any scientific or mathematical symbol that 
remotely resembles it. However, ornaments are another matter. An undu¬ 
lating line, sometimes open, and sometimes entwined round a stem like 
a creeping plant, is the basis for an increasing number of printers' 
ornaments that appear in British typefounders' specimens towards the 
later 18th century. I enclose copies of a couple of leaves from the 
Fry specimen of 1788 to show you the sort of thing I have in mind: 
note especially the English Flowers no. 15 and 22, and the Brevier 
Flowers nos. 1, 11 and 14. 

Two things strike me about the development of the dollar sign. One is 
that the double / remained an essential characteristic of the symbol 
for a very long time: only relatively recently has the double line 
been occasionally reduced to one, and made vertical. Similarly, the 
'worm' seems often to have resisted full conversion to a capital S. 

For your interest I enclose copies made from specimens by Bruce, 1818, 
and Ronaldson, 1822. Bruce's $ has round terminals which are quite 
unlike the serifs on his S. 


Incidentally, Lee's book also shows the special character for the 
pound sterling, which has a less mysterious origin. In an attempt to 
imitate the calligraphic capital L (of Libra, or pound) which appears 
on financial documents like banknotes and invoices, English printers 
began to turn the ornamental italic J, which was supplied with the 
fount, upside down. The earliest example I have noticed dates from 
about 1760; before then, it was more usual for printers to use simple 
lower case letters, generally italic, for pounds, shillings and pence, 
as in 251. 1 5 jb. 6d. It was only when new styles of type were 
introduced at the end of the 18th century and the ornamental J ceased 
to be supplied with the fount, that the £ symbol began to be cut as a 
special character. (It would be interesting to know when. I have found 
an example of 1802.) 

It occurs to me that this relatively recent appearance of a quasi¬ 
abstract 'symbol' for the pound may possibly have been a factor in 
prompting the creation of a distinctive one for the dollar. There were 
of course also symbols or quasi-shorthand signs for other European 
currencies, like the inverted triangle for the Roman scudo, which 
appear in manuscript accounts but never, to my knowledge, made it into 
print. But you will know more about these things than I do. 

If I can throw any further light on the questions that you ask, I will 
let you know. Please let me know what plans you have for publishing 
your study. We should wish to acquire a copy. 


Yours sincerely. 



New Small Pica, No. 2 . on Long Primer Body. 
Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem fefe ef- 
frenata ja&abit audacia ? nihilne te no&urnum praefidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilias, nihil timor populi, nihil confen- 
fus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiffimus habendi fena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultufque moverunt ? patere tua 
confilia non fentis ? conftri£tam jam omnium horum confci- 
entia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid fuperiore, nodte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid confilii ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris ? O 

ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOP Q_R S T U V W X 

New Small Pica Italic, No. 2 . on Long Primer Body, 
hioufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nojlra I quamdiu 
nos etiam furor ijle tuus eludet ? quem ad finem fefe effrenata 
jaElabit audacia ? nihilne te noElurnum prafidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilicz, nihil timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum omni¬ 
um, nihil hie munitiffimus habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultufque moverunt f patere tua confilia non fentis ? confiriElam 
jam omnium horum confcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vi¬ 
des? quid proxima, quid fuperiore, nolle egeris, ubi fueris, quos 
convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem nojlrum ignorare arbi¬ 
traris? O tempora, 0 mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, conful vidit: 


irarisr u tempora, 0 mores / senatus noc intelligit, conjuiviau: 
AB CD E FGHIJKLMNO P ^RSTUVIVXr 


Long Primer Roman. No. 1 . 


Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem fefe effrenata 
jattabit audacia? nihilne te nodurnum praefidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum om¬ 
nium, nihil hie munitiffimus habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultufque moverunt? patere tua confilia non fentis? con- 
ftriftam jam omnium horum confcientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid fuperiore, nofte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem nof¬ 
trum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN OPQRSTUVWXYZffhE 

Long Primer, No. 1. on Small Pica Body. 
Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quam¬ 
diu nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? quem ad finem fefe ef¬ 
frenata jaftabit audacia? nihilne te nodurnum praefidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil confen¬ 
fus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiffimus habendi fenatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultufque moverunt? patere tua con¬ 
filia non fentis? conftriftam jam omnium horum confcientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
fuperiore nofte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
confilii ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem- 


tuiuiui ceperis, quem noitrum ignorare arbitraris r u tem- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZffKE 





Long Primer Roman, No. 2. on SmallPica Body. 
Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor ifte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem fefe effrenata jaftabit 
audaciap nihilne te nofturnum praefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae. 
nihil timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu- 
nitiflimus'habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultufque move- 
runt? patere tua confilia non fentis ? conftriftam jam omnium horum 
confcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid fuperiore nofte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid con- 
lilii ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, conful vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo ve- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiEOE 

Long Primer Roman. No. 2. 

Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noflra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? quem ad finem fefe effrenata jaftabit 
audacia? nihilne te nofturnum praefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, 
nihil timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu- 
nitiffimus habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultufque move- 
runt ? patere tua confilia non fentis ? conftriftam jam omnium horum 
confcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid fuperiore nofte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid con- 
filii ceperis, quem noftrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, conful vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo ve- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZALCE 

Long Primer Italic. No. 2. 

Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nojira ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor ifie tuus eludet? quem ad finem fefe effrenata jadabit 
audacia ? nihilne te noclurnum preefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigi- 
lia;, nihil timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
mumtijjimus habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultufque mo- 
verunt? patere tua confilia non fentis? confiridlam jam omnium ho¬ 
rum confcientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides ? quid proxima, 
quidfuperiore, node egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid con¬ 
filii ceperis, quem nofirum ignorare arbitraris ? 0 tempora, 0 mores ! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, conful vidit: hie tamen vivit. vivit ? imo ve- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZJE 

Long Primer, No. 2. on Burgeois Body. 
Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noftra? quamdiu nos e- 
tiam furor ifte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem fefe effrenata jaftabit auda¬ 
cia? nihilne te nofturnum praefidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil 
timor populi, nihil confenfus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiflimus 
habendi fenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultufque moverunt? patere tua 
confilia non fentis ? conftriftam jam omnium horum confcientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid fuperiore nofte e- 
geris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid confilii ceperis, quem noftrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, con¬ 
ful vidit: hie tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in fenatum venit. fit 
publici confilii particeps: notat & defignat oculis ad caedem unumqUem- 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiECE 
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************** 

* PICA, N°* 3. W 

Speech of Logan, a Mingo Chief, to Lord Dun- 
more, Governor of Virginia, 1774 . 

‘I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat: if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not During the course of the last 
long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his 
cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love 
for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as ! 
they passed, and said, ‘ Logan is the friend of white I 
men.’ I had even thought to have lived with you, j 
but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, 
the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, J 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs [ 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have 
sought it: I have killed many: I have fully glut¬ 
ted my vengeance: for my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace. But do not harbour a thought 
■ ^t wine the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
Jfff' He n °t turn on his heel to save his 
I t % f e - Who is there to mourn for Logan ?—Not 
/ one.” 

| Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostr I 

1 Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos j 
, ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. j 
I ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ j 

1 81234567890. 

“What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue.” 


Plate 8 - James Ronaldson, 1822 











Pica, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia no¬ 
stra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quern ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? ni¬ 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus,'nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides ? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiE 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ.®(E 

No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc¬ 
turnum prsesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen¬ 
ds? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia ten¬ 
eri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiEffi 

£ 1234567890 0 

Quousque tandem abutere , Catilina , patientia nos¬ 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne' tc 
nocturnum preesidium palatii , nihil urbis vigilice , 
nihil timor populi , nihil consensus bonorum omnium , 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum consci¬ 
entia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima , quid superiore nocte egeris ubi fueris quos 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzm 

D. k G. Bruce, New-York, 1818. 








ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 
6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. James Mosley, Librarian January 31, 1994 

St. Bride's Printing Library 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London 
London EC4 Y 8 EE England 

Dear Mr. Mosley: 

I was delighted with your letter of 20 January 1994 as to the 
$ and the £. I can appreciate both the time and knowledge which 
went into that answer. 

I was aware of Conkwright's observations that each dollar 
symbol in Lee varied from the other. Lee's book has an errata page 
in it which usually means that the 300 page book was set and 
printed in sections so that after one section is set and printed 
the type is released for the next section. Lee uses 232 dollar 
insignia beginning on page 56. They are used along with Dollars, 
Doll, Dol, dol and D. He abandons his symbol for dime after 
asserting it. There are many differences in the dollar symbol - fat 
worm, skinny worm, etc. - the parallel lines vary in length and in 
distance between them — the crossover juxtaposition between the 
worm and the parallel line varies. Why did anyone prepare so many 
different varieties of the same symbol. I assume these were lead 
type. The iron mould was set up in America in 1796 and if that had 
been used the symbols would be alike. If a sand or clay negative 
mould were prepared with a wood or metal punch then there would not 
be the variations. There has to be some reason why the spacing of 
the elements of the symbol differed. The only reason I can think 
of is that the craftsman could not make a single positive punch in 
wood or otherwise with all the crossed elements on it and that he 
used multiple punches^ there being one for each side of the worm 
and one for each parallel line,punching them one after another into 
sand or clay or something. The sand would require renewal often. 
The clay could be baked and might last longer. I do not understand 
why he might have punched the symbol into copper or other metal so 
many times. I need your thoughts on this. Conkwright thought the 
type itself was individually engraved, but that seems not only 
unnecessary but impossible. Is there some other logical reason or 
method for producing the variant types of type ? 

I find that individual type for the £ sign was used in 1757 
and 1758 in North Carolina by John Starkey, printer, and in 
Virginia in 1757. You must have had earlier type for the £. Did 
anyone write a history of the £ sign ? If not it should be done. 

You asked about the single or double stroke on the 
conventional $ sign. I find it was a choice almost from the 
beginning. Two was correct but we have manuscript uses in 1776 
with one stroke as well. This is merely style. In the engraved 
American colonial currency there are two strokes across the £ on 
some issues but generally only one - same problem of style. 


The letter press type for ornaments was sent in quantity from 
England to America by mid—18th century. The money of Georgia is 
loaded with ornaments and I enclose an example. There are no 
insignia anywhere which look like Lee's symbols. 

My findings will be published by the American Numismatic 
Society. You will be sent a copy . As you see I am still 
researching it. 

Thank you so much for you prompt help. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 

P.S. The long S in both the Fry specimen you sent and the Lee book 
both seem to have a cross bar (see line 10 of your letter) Does 
this help the Fry source ? 


cc: American Antiquarian Society 


Corporation of London 

St Bride Printing Library 

Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London EC4Y8EE 
phone 071-353 4660 fax 071-583 7073 


7 February 1994 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St Louis 
Missouri 
USA 


Dear Mr Newman, 

Thank you for your letter of 31 January, and enclosures. 

The question of the variation between the dollar signs in Lee's book 
remains a difficult one. Typefounding was practised in North America 
from the late 1760s, but there was no serious type foundry until the 
late 1780s, when John Baine came to New York from Edinburgh, and 
settled in Philadelphia. Even for an inexperienced craftsman, the 
making of a single punch or master would not be a problem (I do not 
think that a hypothesis of multiple punches is needed), but if the 
signs were cast from a mould or matrix made from one master pattern, 
the quality of the casting might vary slightly, but it would be easy 
to see that a single master had been used. That does not appear to be 
the case in this instance, and I do not think one can altogether dis¬ 
miss the notion put forward by Conkwright, who had extensive practical 
knowledge of printing, that each sign was separately engraved. If the 
type was used to set only a sheet or two of the book, then distri¬ 
buted, as seems likely, then although the sign may appear over two 
hundred times in the text, possibly no more than three or four dozen 
copies of it would be needed, and it would not have been difficult to 
find a professional wood or metal engraver to do such a thing. 

In exploring ways in which a duplicate of the symbol might have been 
cast, I do not think one need postulate the use of sand or clay: there 
were ways of making duplicate copies of type by making matrixes of 
lead or typemetal. Mr Stan Nelson, of the Division of Graphic Arts, 
National Museum of American History (Smithsonian Institution), 
Washington, D.C., can advise you on practical questions of this kind, 
of which he has extensive experience. However, as I say, I think it 
unlikely that we are dealing with a cast. 

If the long s in Lee's book does have a (half) crossbar, which was not 
easy to ascertain from the photocopy that you sent me, then I think it 
most likely that the type is that of the Fry foundry in London, of 
which I sent you specimens. 

I do not know of any historical study of the pound sign, but then it 
is not bound up with a question of national identity in quite the same 
way as the dollar sign. Other countries had currencies, not to mention 
systems of weights, using the 'pound' as a unit, including France, 
where the standard units of currency, the livre (livre tournoise), sol 
and denier, were the equivalent of pounds, shillings and pence. 


Looking through the Manuel typographique of Simon-Pierre Fournier 
(Paris, 17 64— [ 8 ]), I came across his sign for the 'livre' and I 
enclose a copy of the page. This is certainly the earliest currency 
symbol for the 'pound' that I have seen made on purpose in type. Both 
the examples of typographical colonial paper money of which you have 
sent me copies employ the inverted decorative italic 'J' that I 
mentioned in my first letter, and the dates of these examples tend to 
confirm my impression that this usage may begin round about 1760, 
although this form of 'J' in italic or cursive type goes back to the 
later sixteenth century or further, and a large cursive capital L, 
with a line through it, was a standard abbreviation in eighteenth- 
century invoices, bank notes, and other financial documents. 

I look forward to seeing your study in due course. 


Yours sincerely, 

James Mosley / 



This is an example of a type called Janson 
and this is how the J can be turned upside 
down to make a pound sign: £i 5 15^ 6d 
















ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. James Mosley 
St. Bride Printing Library 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street 
London, EC4Y833 


Fax 071-583-7073 


June 26, 1995 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Dear Mr. Mosley: 

I hope by now you have received my article on the $ sign. 
Like so much historical research new matters always seem to arise 
immediately after publication. 

I enclose a photocopy of an article written by Charles Fawcett 
in 1947 and published in The Numismatic Chronicle in England. It 
contains fascinating data. 

If any symbols were used in type to set the John Collins 1674 
book entitled Introduction to Merchants Accompts as indicated in 
Fig. 6 it would be most unusual. I cannot be sure what was set in 
type in 1674 and what was set in 1947. Would it be possible for 
you to obtain photocopies of appropriate pages from the original 
Collins book. Could you also obtain from the Public Records Office 
the full text of the manuscript pages from the State Papers in 
which the excerpt (Figs. 1-6) are taken by Fawcett. We will gladly 
pay the expense to obtain them. I am sure you will also be 
intrigued. I would be most grateful. 

My wife and I plan to be in the Cottswolds from 16 July to 18 
July 1995 arriving at the Ritz Hotel in London on 19 July. I will 
telephone you but hope there is a possibility of your obtaining 
these photocopies before we arrive even though these things usually 
happen slowly. I assume Fawcett is not available but perhaps he 
was young when he wrote his article. 

I have checked our copy of A GENERAL TREATISE OF MONIES AND 
EXCHANGES (London 1707) by "Alexander Justice" and enclose an 
interesting excerpt. Incidentally it uses the Janson letters A. 
J. for the author's initials but I find no upside down J for the 
£ sign in the text. Perhaps that £ use was not discovered by then. 

I again express my appreciation for what you did for me and 
hope this additional request is not out of line. 


My sincere regards 



Eric P. Newman 




The Contents of each Sheet of the Twenty Plates of 
Mr. Popple’s Map of America. 

Sheet. 

I INDIAN Country on the South Weft of Hudfon’s R*v vtith the tr j 

the City and Lak ' e ^ 

II Bottom of Hud/on's Bay, with the Country South Earterly towards Canada 

lZ7of Neuf^Zr RiVCT ’ Wi * th - d j—t Countries, and the 

IV ' N °tZn r fJ^lt ° f ^ew S of the Cities of 

V ' C ° a fo1aLF$fr' WitH the ad h« nt Countries, from Lat. 47 * 
VI ' Ma cl:% c P uf hmia ’ and the Wertern Par. of 

VIII. The Harbours of Boflon, tinnaptiis-Royal, and Placentia 

IX. Louijiana, the Mouth of Mijfijippi River, and Eaftern Part of New-Mexico 
X Vsrg.ma, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

XI. Bermuda, with Part of the Atlantic Ocean. 

XII. Draughts of the Harbours of New-Yhrb nf ru,, i cr _ , 

Una, of Bermuda, of, Saint Z^Lfpf^Z^ 

trtt I 0 ™ ^ ° £MeXiC °‘ *« ^ <* ***, Bay of*,*. 
XIV ' G nlL° l Baham “ Iflands - Cuk “> J«*~, and Par, of Hijpa- 

XV ' ^UGuM^Z Nmh ' M ° M - 

' ““o“pa®d ^ 5 curio“uS, ™ h d t 

XVI11 ’ thro' Nicaragua °c!/t”k - W,th ‘ he Coafts on the and South Seas 
VTY a* ■ • 5 ’ CoJla - R,ca > Veragua, Nova-Gramda, & c. 

olearaccos, Inifurdam. ^ ,WW Iflands > thc %»</* Coaft 

D of U &r/^nt' l ^i’ i p°rto B Btih‘ 1 °' ! ij ndand of the Harbour * 
the whole Map Wlth Dr ' &/««<*/ «,«*■* Opinion of 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. James Mosley 

St. Bride Printing Library Air Mail 

Bride Lane, Fleet Street 
London, EC4Y8EE 


Dear Mr. Mosley: 

Under separate cover I an sending you a book containing my 
article on the origin of the $ sign. I deeply appreciate your 
prompt and extensive assistance and you will observe both my use 
of it and an acknowledgement to you. 

My wife and I plan to be in London during the 20-25 July 1995 
period and will be at the Ritz Hotel. We want to visit your 
library and hope we can meet you. 

The above article is in the Coinage of the Americas Conference 
1993 (now just published) by the American Numismatic Society. 

Perhaps by now you have written on the hist^fojy of the printed 
£ symbol. Is there a history of the written £ sign ? 

My thanks for your helpfulness. 


Sincerely, 



Eric P. Newman 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. James Mosley 

St. Bride Printing Library Air Mail 

Bride Lane, Fleet Street 
London, EC4Y8EE 


Dear Mr. Mosley: 

I enclose as you requested a copy of the offprint of my 
article on the origin of the $ sign. I deeply appreciate your 
prompt and extensive assistance and you will observe both my use 
of it and an acknowledgement to you. 

My wife and I plan to be in London during the 20-25 July 
period and will be at the Ritz Hotel. We want to visit the library 
and hope we can meet you. 

The above article will be in the Coinage of the Americas 
Conference 1993 (now just published) by the American Numismatic 
Society. If you wish the bound volume please let me know. 

Perhaps by now you have written on the histjrlcjy of the printed 
£ symbol or even the history of the written or engraved £ sign. 

My thanks for your helpfulness. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. James Mosley August 5, 1995 

St. Bride Printing Library 
Bride Lane, Fleet St. 

London, EC4Y833 
United Kingdom 

Dear Mr. Mosley: 

My wife and I enjoyed meeting you on our recent London trip. 
Ever since you showed me the references on stereotyping my mind has 
been spinning as to how papier mache stereotyping might have been 
the basis for two color printing. 

I explained to you that certain American bills of credit were 
printed in two colors from 1771 through 1780 in Philadelphia and 
I didn't know how it was accomplished in perfect register in a 
single impression or in fact in any other way. 

The use of papier mache gave me something to think about. I 
realized that a papier mache negative from set type can easily be 
made over part as well as all of the set type. Such a matrix could 
be trimmed to a desired size or confined to a particular portion. 
Several could be made for different portions of the type. Then the 
papier mache could be fitted over the type in one area and the 
balance could be inked. Then another matrix fit over the inked 
part and a different color ink applied to the area originally 
covered. In this way two areas of different color could be on the 
same printing form and printed at one pressing. This is nothing 
more than indirect stencilling. I am not sure how you could cover 
the area first inked and keep the ink from adhering to the 
underside of the matrix of papier mache but the underside could be 
coated in some way so that the ink did not adhere. Perhaps the 
matrix would just accumulate ink on its underside and leave enough 
on the type for printing. 

The registry should be perfect because the papier mache matrix 
fits over the type in the covered area which can be easily trimmed 
as required. Are there any flaws in this proposal? Can the two 
colors be printed in any other way ? 

I enclose an example of such printing. I have checked over 
50 of such bills and there are no smears and no imperfections in 
registry. Please study this bill and comment on whether it could 
be printed in another manner. 

As to papier mache being the matrix for a lead stereotype for 
printing I presume clay or other hard material could be mixed into 
the wet papier mache matrix in powdered form so that the hot lead 
would not destroy the papier mache matrix when dried. Is this what 
was done by the Dutch artisans ? At least papier mache would not 
crack or break as plaster or clay would. No wonder William Ged 
had so many problems with plaster stereotypes. 

I enclose my old article on Nature Printing which involved 
similar problems. 


I look forward to hearing from you and now that you can see 
that tow color printing was done in the third guarter of the 18th 
century you will have further thoughts on how it was done. 

Thanks again for your enthusiastic helpfulness. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


P. S. to my 5 August 1995 letter. 

I enclose as a gift to St. Bride Printing Library a 
Pennsylvania 1 October 1773 50 shilling bill of credit serial 
number 3722 with intricate top border cut in red and black and an 
L (for the denomination of 50) in red included within the black 
text and as part of the set type. All of these are so perfectly 
in register it seems that the printing has to be in one impression, 
but perhaps not. I have never seen any obvious deviation in 
register. Please note that several letters are in two colors such 
as the "f" of "of" and the "h" in "Third" and the entire words 
"First Day". The 20 shilling has a red l(for 1 pound); the 15 
shilling a red XV; and the 10 shilling a red X, all in type. 

Note the mica flakes to stiffen the paper. 

In addition I also enclose as a gift a red and black print 
being a New Jersey 1 shilling dated 25 May 1776 serial number 18310 
with a red coat of arms cut and red denomination in type. The 
balance is in black. The complete separation and sometimes 
variation in registry indicates two impression printing as was used 
to some extent in American Currency from the 1750's on. Note mica 
flakes in the paper. 

Both of these bills were printed in sheets of 16, 8 being 

faces and 8 being backs. 


